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v\ras considered a sterile one, for they found that their thistles
did not nourish where they should have planted roses,

I was ever considered a lazy, idle boy, because I required
ideas instead of words. I never would make any further
exertion than would save me from their punishments: their
rewards I did not covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in
general knowledge was immeasurably superior to all the
students; for aught I know, to all the tutors; for indeed,
in any chance observations in which they might indulge, I
could even then perceive that they were individuals of
limited intelligence. They spoke sometimes of great men,
I suppose for our emulation; but their great men were
always commentators. They sometimes burst into an eu-
logium of a great work; you might be sure it was ever a
huge bunch of annotations. An unrivalled exploit tumed
out to be a happy conjecture; a marvellous deed was the
lion's skin that covered the ears of a new reading. I was
confounded to hear the same epithets applied to their
obscure demigods that I associated with the names of Caesar
and Socrates, and Pericles, and Cicero. It was perplexing
to find that Pharsalia or a Philippic, the groves of Acade-
mus or the fanes of the Acropolis, could receive no higher
admiration than was lavished upon the unknown exploits
of a hunter after syllables.

After my battle I was never annoyed by my former friends.
As time advanced I slightly relaxed in my behaviour, and
when it was necessary we interchanged words ; but I never
associated with any one. I was, however, no longer mo-
lested. An idea got afloat that I was not exactly in my
perfect senses; and, on the whole, I was rather feared than
disliked.

Reading was my only resource. I seldom indulged in
reverie. The moment that I perceived niy mind wandering,
I checked it with a mixed feeling of disgust and terror. 1
made, however, during this period, more than one attempt